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The translation is fairly done, but is disfigured by a good deal of 
carelessness and awkwardness. Thus, it is absurd in an English 
translation to give the title of Marx's criticism of Proudhon in 
German, " Das Elend der Philosophic : An Answer to Proudhon' s 
Philosophic des Elends" (p. 60, note). H. Spencer's book should 
not be cited as The Individual versus the State. And in the account 
of Spencer the following sentence almost needs retranslation into 
German before we get the correct English : — "When the rtgime 
peculiar to militarism, the status, has disappeared, the rtgime of 
convention appears in its stead." For " the status" read " status," 
and for "convention" read "contract." Truly, as Roger Bacon 
said long ago, a translator ought to know not only the language 
from which and the language into which he translates, but also the 
subject with which his author is dealing. 

David G. Ritchie. 

University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Political Crime. By Louis Proal. London : T. Fisher Unwin ; 
New York: Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. 355. 

The theme of M. Proal' s interesting and valuable book is that 
politics cannot be divorced from morality. Science without con- 
science, Rabelais has said, is the ruin of the soul; and M. Proal 
endeavors to enforce the maxim that politics divorced from moral- 
ity is the ruin of society. In the opening chapter of his volume 
M. Proal points out that immoral political maxims date much far- 
ther back than the times of Machiavelli. The doctrine of two 
moralities — one for public and another for private affairs — is a 
doctrine which has come down to the modern world from Greek 
and Roman times. All that Machiavelli did was to state this 
theory and to show how craft and treachery might be utilized to 
acquire and retain political authority. The doctrine of two moral- 
ities is put forward by one of the characters of Euripides when 
he says, "If it be needful to resort to injustice to attain power, let 
us have recourse thereto : but under all other circumstances let us 
be honest." Reasons of state is the modern form which this 
ancient maxim has assumed. Injustice is defended on the ground 
that in the particular circumstances the welfare of the state de- 
manded it. Politicians are accustomed to use this expression as a 
cloak for every iniquity. It was for reasons of state that Socrates 
was condemned to drink hemlock, that the early Christians were 
subjected to martyrdom, that the Protestants were massacred by 
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Charles IX. and banished by Louis XIV. In fact, reasons of state 
can always be alleged with a certain show of plausibility for the 
most abominable crimes. The ultimate standard to which public 
opinion must make politicians conform is not reasons of state but 
the permanent principles of justice. " It is false," says Cicero, " to 
assert that states cannot be governed without violating justice : it 
is by absolute justice and justice alone that it is possible to govern 
states." A Nemesis overtakes nations which allow themselves to 
be governed by reasons of state. It is a policy which on purely 
utilitarian grounds does not pay in the end. Many instances of 
the truth of this will be found in M. Proal's pages, and the un- 
happy condition of Spain to-day is in no small degree due to the 
politicians, who suppressed intellectual liberty among their country- 
men for pretended reasons of state. 

M. Proal very truly points out that the moral standard of po- 
litical rulers is determined by public opinion. It therefore rests 
with the public to purify the political atmosphere where it has be- 
come polluted by refusing to support unscrupulous candidates for 
power, and unscrupulous methods of political action. But in order 
to do this effectively the public themselves must be permeated and 
animated by genuine and deep moral principles. At the present 
moment the clash of national interests and of class interests is in 
many ways a menace to civilization. The only manner in which 
these conflicting interests can ultimately be reconciled and har- 
monized is by bringing the combatants together on the common 
meeting ground of justice. All other methods are more or less 
Machiavellian in character and can only terminate in confusion and 
strife. 

Readers of M. Proal's book may regard it as one-sided on certain 
points, and perhaps as unduly alarmist as far as regards the power for 
evil of certain extreme political tendencies and doctrines. In my 
view he is unnecessarily alarmed at the developments of Anarchism 
and Socialism. The deep-rooted conservatism of the human race 
is too strong for the political theories of the apostles of socialism 
on the one hand or anarchy on the other. The comparative study 
of man makes it quite plain that the lower down we go in the scale 
of civilization the more fixed and rooted are human habits and 
modes of thoughts. Of all sections of the population the masses 
are the most closely attached to the habits of the past, and if a 
tolerable amount of economic well-being is assured to them, there 
is no likelihood whatever that political doctrines which strike at 
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the root of immemorial habits will secure a practical footing in 

their minds. 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 

Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. Longmans, 1897. 

The authors have thoroughly and skilfully used their almost unique 
opportunities ; — apart from all else, their book is a valuable record 
of facts, never before presented together and many of them never 
before presented at all. 

The first section, on the Structure of Trades Unions, with its 
history of the gradual growth of the present dominant type, a 
democracy tempered by bureaucracy, gives us a series of experi- 
ments in self-government. Various deductions are made. The 
referendum, for example, is rejected. The notion that a representa- 
tive should be a delegate is refuted. The experience of Trades 
Unions in their own domestic government is said to point to their 
eventual representation in parliament " by a class of expert par- 
liamentary representatives" on the model of their own expert of- 
ficials (I. 66). Representation of the working-classes must in fact 
become a profession. The authors do their best to distinguish this 
professional representative from a mere delegate (69). 

To the student of political philosophy this is one of the most 
interesting sections of the book ; it should be compared with the 
concluding chapter of the second volume, on Trade Unionism and 
Democracy (807 seq.). The next, on the Function of Trades 
Unions, includes a description of the ways and means of trades 
societies, their "method of collective bargaining," their fight for a 
standard rate of wages, normal day, and protection of health and 
life, as well as their attitude to apprenticeship and machinery. It 
is strikingly brought out that, while the leading principles of 
trades unionists are substantially the same, as soon as they try to 
embody them in a policy for the united action of all they break up 
like other folk into " Conservatives, Individualists, and Collectiv- 
ists" (II. 597). The sea is salt, wherever you drop in your bucket. 

The third and last part of the book, on " Trade Union Theory," 
after an acrimonious chapter on the Economists, gives us the au- 
thors' view of the present position of parties in the industrial 
world. The manufacturer is strategically at a disadvantage before 
the wholesale trader, the wholesale trader before the shopkeeper, 



